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inevitable struggles. It becomes excessive and ir-
rational if and in so far as it aims at the complete
suppression of these struggles, and so tends to pro-
duce a state of indifference and isolation, which
would be the greatest of all evils if it could be
produced."

This passage admirably defines the metier of the
State in these matters. There can be no question
that any new opinion on really vital questions must
necessarily tend to disturb the peace. There is an
admirable passage in Fitzjames Stephen's .book on
this point.1

" Mr MilFs whole charge against social intolerance
is that it makes timid people afraid to express un-
popular opinions. An old ballad tells how a man,
losing his way on a hill-side, strayed into a chamber
full of enchanted knights, each lying motionless
in complete armour, with his war-horse standing
motionless beside him. On a rock lay a sword and
a horn, and the intruder was told that if he wanted
to lead the army, he must choose between them.
He chose the horn and blew a loud blast, upon which
the knights and their horses vanished in a wh|rlwind
and their visitor was blown back into common life,
these words sounding after him on the wind :

Cursed be the coward that ever he was born

Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.

No man has the right to give the signal for such a
battle by blowing the horn, unless he has first
drawn the sword and knows how to make his hands
guard his head with it. Then let him blow as loud

1 Op. cit., p. 84,